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The Jnternatio^l issoci-atipn for the Bvaluation^^f 
Educational ,&ohieyeient (lEi) conducted ctoss-oultnral' surveys of 
lednc^tioml achi-eveient in six subject areas: reading, science, 
literature, civics, French as jei foreign language, a M En|Blish as a 
foreign language. Bach of the. sdrveis contained Itess irhifch leasured 
the extent to which parents interact with students on educational and 
related latt'ers. This paper, uses a variety of statistical technigues 
to assess the contributions of those hose envli^nsent variables to 
students att^^tudes and adhievepents, corf«lation;3 b«in|r higher for ^ 
14-year-olds than for 10-year-oids. The analyses vhi-ch indicate . that 
■ the relationsfhips' along the variables change over tiae are discussed, 
""anA other pertinent data .ar^ exaaincd. (Author) 
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Introduc 



Those who are familiar with the InternationaJl Association ^ 
for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement (lEA) know t^t 
there lar^ striking similarities among the ma^or findings frop ' * . 
the Six-subject survey of cross-cultural educatiobal achievement. ^ 

^ Despite the raage of subject matter achievement sampled (readJLng, 
^ science,' mother tongue; French as .a foreign language, English as 
a foreign language and civics education) the general findings 
indicate that leVels of academic achievement are b"est predicted 
by the home background of students and leiss' well predicted 
with the characteristics of schools, that provide the setting for 
insttuction. The major* concomitants of variation in student 

• achievemeiits are typical!!^ measures of the home background from 
which the student emerges aijkd not the unique characteristics of 

•the school that Is attended. . - ' 

/ • - 

The finding that home* background is a most powerful predictor'^ 

of' achievement is.' not unique to the lEA studies. Other large 

scale investigations (e.g., Coleman et* alv, 1966; Jencks et.al,, 

1972) arrive ae similar coiPlusions. Nor are the vaijiables that 

are used in these studies unique* T^ically, home background 

of studeAp^ is conceived ef as being' reflected in the social sta- 

tus of parents, the father Is occupation, or.simllat measures which 

indicate a family's potential to devote resources to a child's 

, educatichi. Although such status variables are very strong predictors 



of achievement they are limited in that they indicate l^ittl'e 
' about ^hat parents do to provide educational experiences for 
their children. One can imagine, for example, two homes of the ' 
same social class or headed by siriiilarly educated parents which 
differ substantially iA the manner .in which parents .and children 
interact in educational and schoolyrelated tasks- 

Contrasted to such status varfa^bltes are those variables 
which indicate what pareints do and how they interact with 'their 
children to encourage and stimulate the child's educational ie— 
velppment. SCich variables, which- may be called "process" vari-% 
ables, also producfe stt^ng prediefp^ons of academic acl:^ievement 
(Dave, 196^; Kifer, 1975)*^ If we distinguish between these two 
types of variables - those wh^.ch reflect* th^ status of parents' 
and those which seek to describe , how parenjts interadt with^thei'r 
children - it can be argued that the latter, because ,they are • 
p<)tentially manipul,able and describe what kinds of interactions 
foster educational development, are the variables which are ''of 
prime interests educatio'hally . Teachers, parents, educators, or 
researchers can-do little to change the socfal status of students 
They can, however , *.change the milieus in wl^ich education takes 
place and* iHteract. with s tudents <in wa^s which produce desirable 
educational outct>mes. ' * ' 

Tflie ^Study 

The Variables ^ ' " 

In addition to the home background variables thj^t reflect', 
the social states from whith students emerge, the I£A surveys 



tnclude items which attempt -to measure ^«^tl^are proxies for inter* 
.actions which occur in the home, Tber^ are 10 such variables 

(see Table 1) which I have labelled home process yariabies* 
^Che foci^s of the study is to describe how those 10 variables are 

related ^ science and reading achievement test scores, word* 

knpwledge '(4 proxy for IQ) and affective measures of Liking for 

School and Expectations for farther education. 
The' Sample 

There are samples of students at, two 'different age levels 
(10 years old and 14 years old) in f differeriit countries <Chile, 
Germany, India, Netherlands-^ Sc/Jlahd,, Sweden, and the United * 
'States). Table 2 gives the sanjle 'sizes for each country. 



. The Analyses 
—J — 

Since t!he LEA data is survey data the prime purpose of the 
data analysis is to describe with* various statistical techniques 
how the home environment variables^rthe affective variabLes, and 
the Achievement variables are related. To that end -a series of 
simple correlations, multiple correlatiofts and canonical correla- 
tions have been computed. The quest^^.on of * interpreting the resxiltS" 
rests on findings patterns across countries in the ways the var- ' 
iables are "related and then speculating about what such pat,tems 
may mean. Without having benefited from the manipulation of 
experimental conditions it remains^ impossible to confirm any of 
the speculations so the st;udy ^ust be construeB as primarily 
explojraiory • • • . . * 

Concfeptual Framework - * . ^ ^ V 

Despite the tact that the study^ is exploratory, the expXor- 



t 

atlons wer« done within a fr^ework that suggests that certain:" 

enviromiental dimensions of the home when focused on the pre- 

* . 

school child are antecedent to successful academic achievement 
and positive attitude, and when op&rating during the sc^iool yeats 
are concomitants of those variables* Tho.se dimensions subsume 
processes and^ interactions within the home setting which produce 
succ^^sfur achievement**and positive affective views regardless 
of the status characteristics of the house* 'As such, 't|^ey provide 
indications of how interactions cin be modified if it is, con- 
sidered desirable for the child to be successful in -school -^nd 
have positive attitudes toward school and education. 

Identifying and defining th^ important process variables is^ df 
course, no feasy task, * In the first place, th#effects of ^he home 
begin early in the life of the infant, accumulate over time and many 
facets of it are almost certainly very subtle. Second, important 
process variables may include "not only what parents do with chil^ 
drett but also how they do it. The climate in which the crucial 
Interactlc^n between parent, and child occurs may be jupt as important 

as the interaction Itself, 

\ , ^ ^ ^ . ^ ' 

J Despite such obvious difficulties of defining, identifying, » 

and measufring process facets of the home educat^ional environment, 

pr^lous' Studies (Dave,^ 1963; Wolf, 1964) have reported stronger 

relationships between process variable^ and student^' aptitude" 

an(/ achievAnents than are fouW with measuree of home status 

^ - 

characterist^.cs, In addition; studies (Kifer, 1975) have reported 
strong relationships between prjocess variables and meiasures of^ 



students' affectiVe characteristics. 

I prefer to think of the* process variables in the* home as 
facets of three main conceptual dimensions the home 'env;iron- 
lDeht. A first -idiaansion can be labelled the verbal Environment. 
Fa'ceWpf the verbal environment include such things as bathing • ^ 

the infant in language, reading books to children and encouraging 

f 4 ^ 

children to express themselves precisely both in speech and wrrting 

IiV those homes where accurate communication is encouraged ohildifen 
apparently develop abilities which give them increased power -to 
comprehend what Is expected of them In the school setting. One 
assumes that success in school tasks is a function of the child's - 
ability to penetrate a verbal curtain which surrounds th6 taslcs. 
Thofife children with verbal facility tend there^pre to be ^re ' ^ 
successful in academic tasks, 

A second dimension of a home enyironfoent inciudee activities * 
in the Home which are congruent with the expectationis and •demands 
of the school. Example^ of facets of 'this diaansion Include 
providing a time ahd place for students l;o complete homework, 
.working with the student when and if he or she is faced with a^ 
difficult school task, "^and taking an interest in what the child 
is doing in school. Through a variety of interactions, the 
child learns not only that what happens ii> school^ is important 
but' also is given active support, if needed, 60 that tasks in ; : 
the school can be completed successfully. * 

A third dimention of the home environment is the general ^• 



cultural level of 'the ho|te. Homes which -emphasize reading 



discussions^ attending culturaL activities, mtrseums and a^oos, . 
provide a milieu in which students develop bo\h coinpetehcies 
^nd*attitudes which incr^se the probability that as studan^ts 
they will be sticcesdfxil in the school setting: Ot^ can conceive 
of an environmental press within the "educating" l>ome which - 
encourages and stimulates intellectual 'and social development and , 
provides simultalieously a set of experiences which gives« the 
"child skills, knowledges, apd attitudes which are prerequisites 
of success in the school settling. 

Limitations of the Study 

As is apparent from Table 1 the "slice" lof the home envir- 
onment which was measured dn the lEA survey § is not a big one. 
One can contrast the -fact that the science cognitive test has 
80 items while th^ nimber of items measuring facets of the home 
environment, a morle complex ^nd certainly a less well-known meas- 
litement area, has ^nly 10 items^ '^ufft.oe it to say, the measure- 
ments of the liome Environment represent but a very small sample 
•of the domain whicH could be measured, 

A second caveat is necessary. Much previous research on 
process variables ^as been done by actually observing what occurs 
in the' home and thJen,^ased on the observations, differentiating 
amur - home ^ducatj.onal environments-. The lEA variables are not ^ 
the results of h^me observations but instead reflect the child's 
perceptions of the -home environtnent • One woxild hope that what 
hap|)^ns in the home and what the child perceives as happening do 



ndt differ appreciably. ' It is conceivajjle, however, that, the 
qorrespondence betrW^en the two is^Tiot" exact ^ 4 • 

Mndings |te ^ , *^ 

Dfe&pite the above limitations it is possible -to asH Wh^t^er 
the home Environment measqres in the lEA surveys produce results 
aimHar-' to those which have ]^een found in previous research. Based 
on a cqppilation of eiglsting lEA analyses and a new set of analyses ^ 
which link* the home process variables of Table 1 to science achieve- ' 
ment, reading achievement, wor(^ knowledge, -expectations for further 
education and liking for school variabiles, the gene tal answer to ^ 
these questions is yes. Tables 3 and 4, give the multiple correlations 
and canonical correlatio^is- which describe the relationships among 

the variables. ^ • * i 

♦ , _ ^ • i / 

When- one views the process variables i^n t^e lEA surveys as a 

set, then they are iflnked positively /to both' co^itive knd affective 

• ^ ^ ^» > 

student outQcfmes. That is, tho^e stiidents wjxo come from* homes which 

l>rovide more powerful verbal environments, more support ^nd concern 

for what is accomplishes in' school and milieus which ein)hasize ' 

cultural activities have both higher scores on the cognitive 

measiires and more positive^ scores on the affective measures. The* 

multiple r's for the cognitive "test "scores fange from .09 to .46 

' . r 

with a median of .25; for the affective scorCT t;he range is from .14 

^ ' ^ / ^ ' ^ > . 

to .48 with a median value of .29. The^first canonical correlations, . 

the correlations between the process v^ria>les and the fi>^e outcome 



v«lable6, range from .31 to .Sd'with a median value of .40. Though ' 
the strength of -these positive relatio'nships varies from coyntry to ' 
country they are, given the limited number of prScess items, r tfflBfar 
substantial In each cas^/ It is interesting to nate^ in addition, % 
that the process variables predict equally well in the developed and 
developing countties; such is not the- cas.e for home st^HfUs charac- 
teristics which in geneiral are more powerful predictors in the developed 
countries.' » . . , 

These positive relationships Jbetween the process vat4.ables and ' * 
the students' cognitive achievements and affective traits tend to \ 
increase slightly with age. In most countries the re;.attonships are 
stronger for 14 year olds thaigfor 10 year olds, particularly when 

^ ■ ^ ■■ \ 

affective levels arj predicted. Whether this finding suggests a ^ 

J/ 

cumulative effect for the process variables or whether it is a function 

^analyses vhich are not strictly parallel is not clear. - It is in- 
teresting to note that it reflects a general finding of the I;EA surveys 
that .predictions are better in fihe population of 14 year olds than 
in the -lO year olds, \ . ' 

' final general finding of "'the analysis is that the home process, 

variables in ^11 countries predict the affective measurea as :tffrll or 

«• 

bej:ter than they predict cognitive scores'. 'This is particularly 
stable since fhe status characteristic of the home tend in the lEA 



nol 



volumes to predict achievement more effectively than they predict 

variables in the affective domain. Since the correlations between 

; \ 

-the cognitive and affective measures are positive and Substantial. 



: 11 



.this findiiag suggests the pbvious; /the home is not oniy» the locu^ 
for activities which "increase thef probability of 's^iice^f ul ' * 
achievements but also ^ milieu in^'Which positive sdhodl-relate'd 

%^|tit^des are 'fbreered, ** * 



* . Although the-^ pat.iem 'oi relationships aniohg ifce pracess * 
variables and outcome variables are different, from country to^ 
country (there Is ng one set, of proees^ variables which Is equSll^'* 
powerful in all .contexts) there ^re particular variables whi^ii 
stand out in the analyses. Fot J.0 year olds, the m6re impartant 
variables appear to be . the amount og/' reading for pleasuire tUe child , * 
does and the studentg' perceptions of the parents interest in school . 
For the 14 ye&r olds, amount 'of readihg for pleasure , the amount 

' of homework and a fixed time foiT homework tend to have the largest 
weights^. If on4 takes the'reaffing for pleasure variable's a- proxy 
for the verbal environment/ then an extremely strong generalization 
about t*hesa "important" variables would be that verbal eji3|ironment;* » 
is Impot'ta^t for both populations of students but the specific school- 

related behaviors seem to be more ' impo?tS9<i' for the 14 y^at olds, • 

s* * * ^ ^ 

There is, of course,* no way to coufirm this .speculation, 

^ Speculation Atout the Direction of the Effects ^ * * 



. ^Although the descriptive analyses presented earlier ' substantiate 
^the notion that the home environment variables are reasonably -good 
•predictors of both achievement and afcfec^tive levels, such' cbrji^elational 
information tells little £flbout the directions of the effects of the 
variables. Do the home variables influence simutaneousl;^ the student'^ 



achievement and affective levels? Do they inffuerice the achievement ^ 
scores only indirectly as they oj)erate directly on the Attitude ■ levels? . 

• • There is, of course, no way t6 answer such qiiestionsvcpnclusively . . 

■ . ^- ^ " ' " ' ^^'^ ' " . ^ 

H is possible;, though, ,to- analyze/the data so that one estimates the . 

* * * t ? ft. , 

influence of- the home process variables wtren' different statistical 
■ ' • / , ' : . '\ . , 

-..models are^p4:ertained as the, proper ohes.* Tables' 5- and show ithe 

-/"T •■• ■ . • ■ ■ ■ 

results of • regressijjn analysed in four diffe^rent; couiStri^s wl?en different 

statistical fiiodels.are used to describe the data. For Populsatioh I, 

the 10 year'olds, 'the Initial moder^is pnje where, tlje 'process variables 

are separated into 'two group^s, Reading for Pleasure (the* sttloifeest *^ 

• - : ' t^,;; 
variable in the set) and the remaining variables, Components^f ■ \ - 

^*** - • ' • 

variance are then estimated assuming that simple model. For example, 

lit tl>e_JlI»S*A. the process variabl'Ss^ "explain'* abdut 9%'of ^he vatiance 

in reading achievement with Reading fo-r Pleasure accounting for almest 

^ ' _ \* . ' 

,2/3 of: that. The second ipodel in Table .5 is*^a regression model where 

the' attitude measures have been add^d to the model and the home- 

variabiles have been ordered la,st in the i^^egression. Again in the 

. ■ " * * \ . - ^ 

U.S.A. for reading achievement the total amount of variance > explained 

* is about. 9 1/2% with the .attitude scales accounting for abo^Jt 27d^* 
and the /home -process" variable3 accounting for almost 8%. If, for 
example, in the second model the attitude s^a^e^ accounted for .all 

of the explained, variance, one would be in "the position to say (ipi » 
the language of .vanishing iJartials.of pat;h analysis) that the home ' 
variables influence achiey^ent only indirectly since the direot 
•influence can be attributed tip tUe attitude scales. For the third 



model, the Word Knowledge test .(the proxy for IQ) is added and the 

variables are ordered in the model from front to back as 'follows: ^ 

W6rd Knowledge, attitude scales; home' process variables. In this 

c^se- for* the U.S.A. in reading achievement pne-iian apparently infer 

that' <jie. influence of attitudes and home process variables on reading 

achievement are mainly indirect since they now account for a small ' 

* % 

proportion of the explained variance, , In this particular case one 

• . ; . ' ^ . » ' ' . ' ' . , 

mJjght entertain the notion that the home variables and^ the attitude , 

^Variables dperate throiijgh their influence on Word Knowledge attainment 

to influence reading achievement . . , , • 

In fable 6", PopiU.ation'-II 'O-r the 14 year old's, a similar statistical 

* « ^ It 

process has been used. A simple model is generated 'first, then 

additional variables are added to the regression equation. One 
chang^lH^jp been made in the analysis:* The "hoiae , proc.ess variables have 
been separ^ated into* differefQt^ components. The first component t 
contains both Rea^fing for Pleasure and Amount of Homework (the two 
strongest variables for 14 year olds) and the second component contains 
the remaining process variables. Othj|^ise the analyses for Population I ' '* 
and II are parallel. . ^ , 

When one comparer the Population I and Pppulation It analysis, two 

* r " • . 

rather striking results appear, .l^e first is tlie poyer of the Word Knowledge ^ 
variable. Its addition to the regressi9n equation improves substantially ' 
the prediction of both reading^and science achievement in all .countries . 
At the same time it minimizes the influence of the attitude scales and the 
home process- variables. It app^rs that the influeri/T on achievement of " 
bot^ the attitude scales and the home pi^ocess vrfriables are mediated by 
verbal facility (Word Knowledge), of students. DespLte.the power of the Word . 
Knowledge variable, however, it should be noted that the home process variables 



remain iipportant in the degression equation. Ordered last -in the - 
largest model, they still account for 2 to 3% of" the variance in 
. achievement , " * - * 

The second finding. of note concerns. the influence of the attitude 
•scales. With the exception of India, the addition of the attitude 
scales to the model in Population 1 which includes only the home 
variables adds vejry little to the prediction of achievejnent and 
subtracts little-if any from the explained variance due to the home 
process variables. Artd when conside-red in the model with Word Knowledge 
the attitude scales contribute ^'very little to the prediction of 
achievement. When one looks at Population II a very different picture 
emerges. In this ca^* adding the attitude Variables increase SAibr 
stantially the prediction of achievement although it again has Little 
influence on the home process variables. Also in Population II the* y 
attitude variables are mare resilient when the model with'^Word Knowledge 
is entertained. In sum the attitude .variables .seem ta be m«:h more 
important* f9r tlie prediction of^ 14 year olds achievement than they are 
for the achievements of 10 year olds. 

Before attempting to interpret the results of these regression 
analyses an important caveat is in order. None of these regression 
models can be considered the proper one. The measured variables^ln 
the model are measures of some things but proxies for many others. / 
Tim models are limited since they depend not only (as indicted earlier) 
on a verj limited sample of home process variables but also they do 
not contain all of, the important qttitudinal or. affective variables. 



With that warning in mind, it seems, reast)nable^ to speculate about' 
what. may be the relationships amdpg these variables as they are reflected" 
in^ the regression analyses, Wherf one look^^t tt^^esiluts of the - ' - ^ 
regression ahalyses, especially those models, which include only 
attitudes and the home p^rocess variables/ it appears that there . - 

are different kinds of relationships '^ojif those variables at the 
differeut age levels. ' For exajnple, when ohe.^' looks at the ID year 
old regressions, the' addition of the attitude^ scales does little 
to increa^^ the- prediction- of achievement ^and l^eaves the l6ii^uence 
of the homa variables virtually intact. Given th^t the effective 
variables and the home process variables correlated (as Indicated 
in Table 3) the model which describes the relationships among 
variables for 10 year olds appears to-be the follbwing: 

^^^^j^ Attitudes . - 
Home Process<^3_^ " - ' 

' . , Achievements 

That is, the home process variables predict both- achievement 
and attitXides but the attitude^ do not ififluenc* achievement when 
the honje variables^ are included in the regression. h 

On :^the other hand, when one looks at the 14 year olds a dif- 
ferent picture emerges. That is,, the attitudes Increase the predict- 
ability of achievement but not at the expense of th^ home variables*' 
A picture to describe those relationships may be as follows:- 




Attitudes 

^ Achievement 

For the' 14-y6ar. olds the attitudes , have a direct influence on the 

► . • ft • 

achievement 'levels . ^The question of how phe attitudes and the ' - 
achievement ^cjotea axe related cannof be ansvei^d, ^ Wh en one -coiapares - 
the two models.,^ if appears that a kind of reciprocal relationship 
between attitude afid achievement exists at age 14 which is noft appar-* 
eat at age 10. ' ' ^ 

' ' One way to explain the different models is to suggest that they 
reflect khe experience of _^schoolitxg. "^n year old^ have had 4 years- 
of experiencing \the school setting 'while t6e'14 year olds have had 
about twice that amount. It 1*5 po^ible that early in a childls career 
the home is' the loCus of both positive attitudes and academic achievement 
and that the student doee^little to separate feelings about the school 
from accomplishments in the 'school. By age 14 the students have had 
an opportunity to experience iMjre of schooling and that experience 
has served to differentiate among them in terms of their accomplish- 
mentfiu^ Ihose who hav^ been successful in the school setting are those 
witK the positive attitudes. Those with' posit;! ve attitudes are those 
who have accomp,l±stre^43:llalch. Whether the positive attitudes are the 
source of the ^complishments or whether the accomplishamnts are 
the dburce of the, attitudes, is not clear. The reciprocal rela-- 
* tionship between the two types of variables, however, is unaidjiguous*^ 



The school, however, has operated to differentiate ataong students on 
both ability and attitude. The home, by age 14, has been placed 
in the back seat. Although the home can ^till influence the attitudes 
and, the achievement the major locTus for that influence has become 
the school. ; . , • *• ' 



Summary and Conclusions 

The lEA volumes which report' the findings/fdr the Six-Subject 
Survey emphSisize the influence of the home background in the pre- 
diction of students' achievements. In those studies the hom6^ back- 
ground variables , were measures^ such as FaJ:her's Occupation and 
FatheVs Education.. In this pat)er**siich variables are labelled-- 

"status" variables and it 4,s argued that auch variables are of 

' ' , ;\ > 
limited usefulness to educators* They tfell us virtually -nothing 



about how ef f6ctiv^e^catiohal Environments^ can be created in the 

The variables of intereat to— educators are- those which^ can .be 
called "process" variables, ones 'which reflect what parents do and ^ 

how they interact with their .children to facilitate educational 

' ' - 
devielopment . Wiith^ th^ lEA surveys tliere are a very limit e^Jaample 

of the process, variables that have-^een i^ored generally in the 

lEA. reports. ^ reported in this paper these* variables, which ^re 

conceived of as facets of verbal environment of thejiome., of the" 

support mechan±snifl provided by the home tp aid the child with, scho^^- 

work, and of the cultural milieu that serves to guide the child's 



social and xultural development, are strong predictors of both 

student ^achievements and student attitude levels. Even with the 

\ f , 

small number of ite^ns (10) which attenqjt to measure some of the 
processes, in the home, the findings support unambi^guously the" 
results of other studies of the impact of the home environment. 

The main findings of the study can be summai^ized easily. • 
First, the process variables, desp^ite the;Lr small number; predict 
both student achievements ^and attitudes in all countries for both 

" • N ' ^ ' ^ 

10 year olds and 14 year olds. Although the relationships between ' 
the individual variables arid student achievements and attitudfes* vary^ 
sli^tly from country ♦to country, the patterns of-tiie relationships 
*ai;^ strikingly similar. Second, the' pr-edictions of both achievement 
and affective levels ^re better in the 14 year old group ^than in. the 
10 year ol^ group. One can not say whether *the effects of the h6me 
environment accumulate but, it appears that the ite^ which measure 
the verbal environment- of the home are important predictors at both 
ages while the itetas, which measure the home's support for activities 
iBiicountered ia thi schbol^are stronger for the 14 year olds. Third, 
the relationships between the process variables, the-attitude scales 
and cognitive achievements differ between .the iq>rear old group and 
the 14 year olds. What exactl^r are the effects or th'b directionality 
of the effects are a matter for' speculation. , ^ 

One speculative Interpretation of the relationships among the 

/ ^ " ^ ' " ' - ' 

home, affective levels and achievements is to suggest that the. home 

operates in the early. school years to affect directly both the 



'. • * • • • ' ' • " . * 

, -.^ • . -17- * . ' 

;.'*'■ ^ 

I , * 

' ' ^ ; studeAt* 8- attitude toward, schooling, and the cognitive achievements/ 

^^that is, the attitudes play^Uttle if any part in the predicticJiv of 
...» ' , * ' ^ . ' ' • »^ 

achievement if one controls for 'the influence of the home variables ' . 

y - For. the .older group; the 14 year^.olds, the attitude variable? appear ' - 

, " to .have a relationship with the achievement variables which l^'inde- * ' 

pendent of the hpmfe process variables* ' Not only does the home have 

. : ^ : ' . \' 

an influence on the attitudes and.- achievements* of the student^ but 

also thA attitudes play an Indep^endent role in predicting achieve- 

, ment. This suggests that fhe^ways that attitudes and achievements ^ 

^are intertwined are. puch metre complex for older children than for ^ * 

those who* h^e had less experience in the schoqL setting: The « 

e^ct nature of the relationships ietweep th^^ af fectrlve and cognitive ' 

^ variabiles, though a subJeSct of extensive 'previous -j?esearch, is no 

, further explicated by this set of findings* • ' . . . 

Since we kaow that t;h^home has a powerful influence on how ^ 

well a student will co in school and how positive that student's ' ^ ^ 

attitudes will be, one Ig face^ with the obvious' question oJE what 

' \ * should be done al^out it* Such questions are in5)ortant ones but • 

f " • ' ' ' • 

fortunately beyond the scope of thld paper. The effects pf home ' 

^ . ' intervention prograto have been documented by Gor<Wn (1^969) 'and / ' ^ 

, some pbssibiliti6s for such programs have been discussed b^ Klfer 

*-'^<1975). How the sphool can respond to thes^sts^nt dif|erences is 

the crux of Bloom's (1976) arguments concernl^ig the effectiveness . 

of quality on instruction* It is dbvlous that both^ the hom^ and the ' * 

; ^ school, have a. stake In providing optimal environments f^r the ^ » ^ 

development of the young* . ^ • 
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Tabu 1" * 

,qOME PROCESS VARIABLES IJ^ lEA STUDIES 



Item 



Verbal 
Eqj^ronment 



Dlmenslpn 
Support f^r 

Academic 
. Activit 



Cultural 
* Milieu ' 




1. bo you usiial^y have affixed 
fpr homework? * . . 

» 

2^" How often does yoi^mother 

father help you^iwith your 
Jiomework? 



3.^ 



5. 



When you ta^.k at home do .your 
4)arents insist .on correct 
speech? 

Wh^n you show" your parents 
anything you have written 
do they check your spelling? 

How often Is a dictionary 
used iji your home? * 

Do your parents encourage you 
to read in your spare 'time? 

When you get hpme ^rom school 
do" your par ^t;s want to know 
♦about your school work? 



8. How many hours did'you' spend* 
r^eading for4)feasuT6 last 
w^e^c? . . 

, 9. Eow many hours did .y6u -.spends 

doing your homework '(i« all 
. subjects) last week? 

10 • Dq yoiir parenta encourage 
you to go to museumj^? 



X' 



21' 



1^ 



Table 2 / 
SAMPLE SIZES 



Chile Ge^any India Netherlands Scotland Swedea US^ 



Populatipn I 



Population II 



783 



832 



1417 



1656 



1680 



1019 



947 



1732 



1808 M'- 1554- 



11907 



39'33 



2067 



IP 



22 



Table 3 



mTIPlll.feoRREllATIONS BETWEEN PROCESS VARIABLES AND OUTCOME VARIABLES' 



Counti 



Population I 
(10, years old) 



Pobul 



years old) 



Chine 
cience 
ding 

brd Knowledge ^ 
Like School . 
ExpecteU Education 



h . 

Germany 

/ Science 

/ Reading 

f Word Knowledge 
Like School ^ 
Expected^ Eduqat'ion 

India . • ^ 
Science v 
Reading 

Wprd Knowledge 
Like School 
. - Expected Education 



R = 



R = 



.13 

.09 

.13/ 

.27 

.^1. 



.23. 

.24, 

.27 

.22 



.21 

.22. 

.21 

.25 

.25 



■■ .17 
.26, 
.23 

.18 



.20 

.25 
.33 
.'32 



.20 
.24 
.25 
.33 
.24 



Netherlands ' 
' Science 

Reading 
• Wordl Knowledge 

Like School 

Expected Education 



R = 



.26 
.32 
.30 
.22 
.14 



.30 
.38 
.33 
.33 
..34 



Scotland 
Science 
-Reading* 

Word Knowledge ' 
Like School , 
Expected Education 



-R = 



,28 
,30 
,29 
.35 
,21 



R = 



.40 
.46 
.38 
;46 
.48 



I 



Sweden 
Science\ 
Beading * 
Word Knowledge 
Like School 
Expected Education 



.16 
.20 
.18 

;2r • 

..18 



R = .15 
♦ -.22' 
.17 
.44 
.32 
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Teble 3 continued* 



V.S.k. 

S^ence , ^ • 

Reading 

Mbrd^ Kn5wle4ge 

Like'. Schopl 

Bxpected Educatloa 



> 



R - .23 

-^ .27 
^- '.24 
.32 
'. .18 



.34. 
.30 
.43 
.29 



erJc; 



24 



^liST CA^dRlCAL CORRELATIONS- AND IMPORTANT PROCESS VARIABLES 



Population IT 
(14 years old) ' 



Comitry 



Populatipn I 
(10 y^ars old) 



Chile 



Germany 



r - .32-- 
amount of reading fop 
pleasure 

parental interest in 
school 

use dictionary 
correct speech 

r = /34 . 
amount off reading for 
pleasure 

parental ^rPStest in 
school 



r = \33 
amoutit pf reading for, 
pleasure 

parental interest in 
school , ^* — 
ftrrect? spelling 



B = .42 
fixe^ time for homework 
encourage museum visits 



India 



r = .33 
encourage reading 
amount of reading for 
pleasure 
* parental interest in 
school 



r = . 42 
encourage reading 
fixed time for hom^ork 



Netherlands 



amount of reading for 
pleasure \ 
use .dictionary 



; r .= ..48 , 
amount of homework 
amount of reading for 
pleasuire 

fixed time for ^hoinework 



Scotland 



r « .41 
amount of reading jfor 
pleasure 

encourage reading 
parental interes,t in 
sctiool 



r = .60 
amount of homework 
amount of reading for 
pleasure 

encourage reading 
parental interest in , 
school 

fixed time^-for homework 



Sweden 



'U.S.A. 



r = .31 
amaunt of reading for 
pleasure 

parental interest in 
school 



r .» .38 
amount of reading for 
pleasure ^ 
encourage reading 
parental^infcerest in 
school 



r = .47 
fflnount of homework, 
fixed time for homework 
use dictionary 
parental interest in 
school ^ 

amount of reading for 
iJle^ure " 

r » .49 
amount of homewprk 
amount of reading for 
pleasure 

fixed time for homework 
encourge readings 



Home *Pro cess wldi 



TABLE 5 Regression Analysis - Population I 

\ 0 



r V 



1) Reading ' ^ 
Riqai4ing for Pleasure 
Remainder 

2) Sciehce 
Reading for Pleasure 

. ^Remainder ' 

A4ding Attitude' Scales 

^ . 1) Readtng^^ 
*r \; • Attitudes 

Reading for Pldasifre 
Remainder ^ * 
< - ' * 
Science ' 
Attitudes 

Readjl^g for Pleasure 



Remainder 



Adding Word BSiotAedge 



1) Reading . ^ 

W6rd Knowledge 
Attitudes 
.^Reading for Pl^dsure 
, 'Remainder 

2) Science 

' Word Knowledge 
. '•At Ci tildes ^ 
Reading for Pleasure 
Remainder 



U.S.A. 



NETHERLANDS ^^fJDIA SWEDEN 



M^*l||ple R 


.29 . 


' . 34- . 


.22 


. - .27 


% Variance 


5.7 


^ 8..1 


^1.0 


4.9 


accounted for 


2.9 


* ,3.7 


'■3.8* 


2.6 


V 

' Multiple R \ 


- .26 


- y .27 


.22 


.24 


A Variance ' 


4.6 


3.1 


1.0 


3.2 


accounted for 


2 3 • 


• 4 1 




2 7 


Multiple R 


• 

.31 


.38 


.43 


.29 


% Variance 


1.7 


3.0 - 


16.71 


1.5 


accounted for 


6.4 


-9.2 




3.4-^ 




1.5 


2.0\ 


2.0 


3.5 


Multiple R 


27 


/ 2^ 


1 * •J' 




% Variance 


1.1 


1.8 


10. S) 


1.1 


accoun^d* for 


4.9 




. 25 


£.2 




. 1.^5 


3.2 


2.7 

r 


.2.9 


Multiple R 


ft 

.65 


.56 


.58 


* 

.'50 


% Variance 


40.2, 


25.9 


2^.4 


21.9 


- 'accounted foy 


.1 


1.2 






^ . 


1.4 


■3.0 . . 


. 0 


1.2 




.3 


1.0 


.9 


2.1 












Multiple R^ 


.64 


* .51 


.60 . 


.50 


X Variance ... 


3a.9 


22*. 8 


31.6 


2?.l 


^_BCCOunted for 


.2 


.8 


3.3 


. .27 




.« 


.9 


0 


.49 


4 


.4 


1.4 


1.2 


1.9 



TABLE 6 



Regression Analysis - Population II 



Home Process with 



f . 

% A4ciing Attitude Scale 



1) Reading. 

Reading for Pleasure 

& Hoiaework 
Remaindet , 

2) Science 

Reading for Pleasure 

& Homewo rk 
•Remainder 



\ 



'D Reading 

Attitudes 

Reading for Pleasure 

& Homework 
Remainder 

2) Science 

Attitudes 

Reading for Pleasure 

&^ Homework 
Remainder 



Adding Word Knowledge 



ERLC 



1) Readii/g' 

Word Knowledge 
Attitudes 

Read^jtg^or Pleasure 
• &,Home<«H^ 
Remainder 

2) Science^ • ' ■ 

Wo|^d Knowledge' 
Attitudes 

Reading for Pleasure 

& Homework 
Remainder 
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U.sfA. 


NETHERLANDS 


INDIA ' 


SWEDEN 

• 


• 

Multiple R 


.35- 


. ' .41 


.28 


'.29 


% Variance 


8.6 


11.1 


"5.8 




accounted for 








* 




3.5 


5.6 


2.1 




Multiple R ' 


.31 


.34 . 


' .25 


.22 








3.9 


7.4 


acc(>unted for- 








m 




3.1 


3.8- 


2.1 


" 2.4 




- 






• • 


Multiple R 


. • . .44^ 


.47 


.35 

8.tf^ 


.43 


% Variance . 


9.6 


11.4 


13.1 


accounted fbx 


' 7.r 


7.3 


.2.4 • 


3.6 






3.5 


1 0 


Z .U 


Multij^leR 




• 40 ^ 


. .31 


• .36 


% Variance 
accoianted ror 




ff. 7 
4.5 


6.1 . 
''1.3 


. 9.9 
2.1 


• 

♦ * 




. 2.8 

* 


2.1 


.9 • - 


Multiple R^ 


# 

.64 


>• 

0.62 


.44 


.59 


% Variance 


j4 • D 


JO . y ^ 




Q 


accounted for 


3.2 


4.1 


3.3 - 


'5.5 




2:2 




1.3 






.7 


1.9 - 


- 

1.0 ' 


. ■ 


Multiple, r' 




.52 


• .47 


.52 . 


% Varidnc^ 




21 2 ' 


18^9 


21.1 » 


c accounted "for 




3.4 


1.5 


,4.1 ' - 






U3 


.5 


0 • 






1.6 • 


.8 


1.5 ■ 

f 
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